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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeepers'  Chat  Monday,  November  5,  1928 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:     "Food  Value  of  Fish."    Approved  by  Bureau  of  :i0me  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

— ooOoo — 

Saturday  morning,  I  called  on  my  friend  the  Menu  Specialist,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  good  meals  I  broadcast. 

"Will  you,"  I  asked,  "do  me  a  favor?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Menu  Specialist,  "as  soon  as  I  finish  this  dinner. 
Thought  I'd  have  fish  today  ." 

"Fisbl"     I  exclaimed.     "That's  part  of  the  favor.     I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  give  me  a  fish  dinner,  so  it  would  fit  into  a  radio  chat  on  'The  Food  Value  of 
Fish.'    The  other  part  of  the  favor  is  something  I  want  especially  for  aesseit. 

"Dessert ?*  said  the  Menu  Specialist.     "Thought  I'd  have  Baked  Pears  for 
dessert. " 

"Baked  Pearsl    Well,  did  you  ever!     I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  have  Baked 
Pears  for  dessert.     Isn't  this  a  coincidence.'" 

"Something  like  that,"  said  the  Menu  Specialist.     "And  while  you're  talking 
about  fish,  Aunt  Sammy,  don't  forget  to  tell  your  listeners  that  sea  food  should  be 
included  in  the  menu  Tory  cften.    Even  people  who  live  far  inland  can  get  several 
kinds  of  fish,  besides  canned  salmon,  nowadays.     Salt  fish,  smoked  fish,  canned 
fish,  and  frozen  fish  are  available  almost  everywhere.    Will  you  tell  them  that? 

"All  that,  and  a  great  deal  more,"  I  said.     So,  before  I  give  you  the  menu, 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  food  value  of  fish. 

Every  member  of  the  family,  old  enough  to  eat  fish,  should  eat  it.  Sea-food 
is  a  good  tissue  builder.     It  contains  inportant  minerals:     calcium,  phosphorous, 
iron,  and  iodine.     Iodine  is  mineral  needed  to  keep  our  bodies  normal  and  nealtny. 
It  is  a  lack  of  iodine,  for  instance,  in  food  and  drinking  water,  which  leads  to 
one  form  of  the  disease  known  as  goiter.     Scientific  workers  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  goiter  belt,  throughout  the  inland  states.     In  this  section  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  soil,  and  consequently  in  the  drinking  water,  and  m 
the  vegetables.    Also,  in  this  region,  comparatively  small  quantities  of  sea  fooa 
are  eaten. 
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But  the  women  in  these  inland  states  are  finding  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  include  fish  on  their  menus.    Ehey  study  their  local  markets,  and  find  out 
when  the  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  shellfish,  are  in  season,  in  their  own 
locality.    Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  standby s,  like  salmon,  codfish,  halibut, 
haddock,  trout,  perch,  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops.    These  are  in  season  some- 
where, practically  every  month. 

I  have  found  it  profitable  to  shop  around,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fresh  fish,  frozen  fish,  and  other  sea  foods  on  the  market.  I've 
learned  a  lot  about  cooking  fish  from  dealers.    Fish  doesn't  have  to  be  fried  — 
it  may  be  baked,  broiled,  or  steamed,  or  made  into  soups,  chowders,  cakes,  or 
balls.     If  the  fish  itself  contains  a  great  deal  of  fat,  frying  in  mere  fat  is 
likely  to  make  it  too  rich.    Broiling,  under  a  gas  flame,  cr  over  hot  coals,  re- 
quires very  little,  if  any  added  fat.    Broiling  also  develops  a  delicious  flavor. 
Stuffing  and  baking  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook  fairly  large  fish. 

If  you  don't  like  to  clean  fish,  perhaps  you  can  buy  a  fillet.    A  fillet  is 
a  thick,  flat  slice  of  fish,  without  the  bone. 

Would  you  like  to  write  the  menu  now,  in  your  Radio  Records?    Please  turn 
to  the  blank  space  reserved  for  "November  Menus,"  and  write  this  fish  dinner: 
Fried  Fillet  of  Haddock;  Tartar  Sauce,  Baked  Potatoes;  Quick-cocked  Spinach;  and 
Baked  Pears. 

Haddock  is  a  fish  that  ships  well,  and  it  is  relatively  inexpensive.  Maybe 
you'd  like  to  jot  down  a  few  notes,  about  flying  fish.     It  should  be  fried  over 
fairly  low,  even  heat;  therefore,  a  heavy  skillet  is  best.    Use  sweet-flavored  fat, 
and  use  only  enough  fat,  to  keep  the  fish  from  sticking  to  the  skillet.  Always 
wipe  the  fish,  before  rolling  it  in  flour,  or  corn  meal.     When  the  fat  is  hot,  but 
not  so  hot  that  it  smokes,  put  the  pieces  of  fish  in.    Do  not  crowd  them.  Reduce 
the  temperature  at  once,  cook  slowly,  and  turn  the  fish  when  a  brown  crust  has 
formed.     If  the  fish  is  turned  too  soon,  it  is  likely  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  soak 
up  the  fat. 

Tartar  Sauce  is  very  good  with  fish.     Tartar  Sauce  is  Mayonnaise,  with  a 
little  chopped  onion  and  chopped  pickle  stirred  into  it,  just  before  serving. 

The  recipe  for  Baked  Pears  is  in  the  cookbook.     I  didn't  intend  to  broad- 
cast it,  but  shall  I?    Just  a  minute  here  we  are  page  1-2,  Baked  Pears: 

Wash  the  pears,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  core  them.    Place  in  a  baking 
dish.     Sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  dot  with  butter,  and  add  a 
very  little  water.    Place  in  a  moderate  over.     Cover  at  first,  until  the  fruit  be- 
comes soft.     While  the  fruit  is  cooking,  baste  once  or  twice  with  the  liquid  in 
the  pan. 

How  let's  put  our  menu  together  again:     Fried  fillet  of  Haddock;  Tartar 
Sauce;  Baked  Potatoes;  Quick-cooked  Spinach;  and  Baked  Fears. 

There  are  two  fish  questions  I've  been  saving  for  today.     The  first  is 
from  a  Kansas  who  asks  how  she  can  be  sure  the  fish  she  buys  is  fresh.     I'll  tell 
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her  what  an  old  fisherman  told  me;  that  fresh  fish  -iad  full  "bright  eyes;  bright 
red  gills;  firm  flesh;  and  a  fresh  odor,    "otice  _ articular ly  whether  the  flesh, 
along  the  backbone,  smells  fresh.     The  first  signs  of  spoilage  are  noticeable  at 
this  point.    The  main  blood  vessel  lies  along  the  backbone. 

The  second  question:     "Tfhat  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  oyster?" 

An  ideal  oyster  is  plump,  firm-meated,  and  light  colored,  rather  than  thin, 
dark,  or  watery,  although  there  is  nothing  unheal thful  about  a  dark  oyster.  Oys- 
ters are  in  Season  from  September  to  May.    Another  good  shellfish  is  the  scallop. 
Scallops  are  net  so  well  known,  and  widely  used,  as  oysters,  but  they  are  delicious 
I've  heard  that  our  long  list  cf  "scalloped"  dishes  swes  its  origin  to  the  use  of 
scallop  shells  as  caking  dishes. 

I  could  go  on,  and  name  lots  of  other  sea  foods.  Lobsters,  for  instance, 
and  crabs.  Ever  eat  a  soft-shelled  crab?  As  Billy  says,  soft  shelled  crabs  are 
"funny-lookers,"  but  might  good. 

I'm  sorry  I  don't  have  a  bulletin  on  fish  to  send  you.  However,  there  are 
eleven  or  twelve  fish  recipes  in  the  Radio  Cookbook,  and  you  know  you  are  welcome 
tc  a  copy  of  the  book,  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  cut. 

Suppose  I'd  better  improve  the  few  remaining  minutes,  by  answering  a  ques- 
tion. Here's  one  about  child  nutrition.  Reminds  £§l/Bj!"ar±book  I'm  reading,  about 
India.  The  author  of  the  book,  who  used  to  live  in  India,  tells  how  an  Indian 
mother  idolizes  her  son.  But  she  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  hew  to  feed  him, or 
develop  him.  "Ker  idea  of  a  sufficient  meal  is  to  tie  a  string  around  his  little 
brown  body,  and  stuff  him  till  the  string  bursts." 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there  should  "be  such  ignorance,  in  these  days 
cf  enlightenment  about  the  welfare  of  children.    And  yet,  even  in  our  own  country, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  thousands  of  school  children  are  net  getting  the  foods  they 
need,  fcr  the  best  development  of  mind  and  body.     There  is  an  alarmingly  high  per- 
centage of  malnutrition,    le  need  to  develop  better  food  habits;  for  the  under- 
nourished child  does  not  have  a  fair  start.    Everything  is  harder  for  him. 

Well,  I'd  better  get  back  where  I  started  and  state  the  question,  and  answer 
it.    The  question  is:     "Please  tell  me  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  well- 
nourished  child." 

This  is  the  answer,  from  a  child  health  specialist:     "The  well-nourished 
child  has  an  erect,  sturdy,  well-developed  body,  with  straight  legs,  flat  shoulder 
blade's,  full  rounded  chest,  strong  white  teeth,  and  firm  rosy  flesh.     The  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  and  face  denotes  a  keen,  happy  mind.    All  his  movements  show 
vigor  and  energy,  without  undue  nervousness." 

Did  you  ever  read  Doctor  Crumb ine's  definition  of  "health?"    This  is  part  of 
it:     "Health  is  a  state  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  equilibrium,  a  normal  func- 
tioning of  body ,  mind,  and  soul.     It  is  the  state  when  work  is  a  pleasure,  when  the 
world  looks  good  and  beautiful,,  and  the  battle  of  life  seems  worth  while." 

With  which,  I  shall  leave  you,  till  tomorrow. 


Tomorrow:  "Modem  Kitchen  Equipment." 


